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EDITORIAL. 


IPSWICH gave an interesting lead to the libraries of this country 
in its Book Week, which occurred last month. By a wise co-opera- 
tion between the National Book Council, the Local Booksellers and 
the Public Library, two book exhibitions—one of new ree eng 
in the local Y.M.C.A., and the other of book- processes at 
the Public Library—were held, and lectures at the Library by 
Sir Ernest Benn, representing publishers; Mr. Maurice Marston, 
booksellers ; Messrs. G. A. Stephen and Berwick Sayers, librarians ; 
and Mr. Michael Sadleir, authors, attracted , good audiences, 
Posters of a most original kind “ declared war” on the ignorance 
of the value of books in the town. The affair must have stimulated 
reading to some extant in Ipswich ; and we hope it may find imita- 
tors elsewhere. 

* * x * 

The lead given by Brighton, and announced in our last issue, 
Croydon has declared its intention to follow. The libraries com- 
mittee there, we are informed, has resolved to double its subscription 
to the Central Library for Students, and to place its books, so far 
as this may be done without prejudice to Croydon readers, at the 
disposal of the Central Library for use in other towns, it being 
understood that reciprocal advantages may be obtained from other 
libraries. The South, for once, is moving faster than the North. 
If Portsmouth, Southampton, Bournemouth, Exeter and Plymouth 
can be induced to come into the scheme, it will soon be one of 
national importance. We hope to be able to record during the 
coming year several new adherents to this obviously valuable 
form of voluntary co-operation. 

* 

The Public Libraries Committee’s Report must, in the nature 
of things, form the background of most library discussion for a long 
time to come. It was, as The Library Assistant pointed out, a 
little unfortunate that on the evening when the London and Home 
Counties Branch of the Lib Association was discussing the 
subject, the Secretary of the blic Libraries Committee itself, 
Mr. G. O. C. Douie, now Secretary of University College, should 
also have been lecturing on the subject. There was a good atten- 
dance at Mr. Douie’s lecture, which was a valuable one in several 
ways. He cleared the air of certain absurd rumours as to secret 
understandings as to the purpose of the Committee—there were 
none, he declared. He urged a comparative use of the statistics 

in the Report. He thought that the Board of Education really 
stent to give a grant to the Central Library for Students, He 
avoided any opinion on purely professional subjects, and affirmed 
that the practically complete unanimity of the subject was due 
to the work of a “ great Chairman.” 
* * 


As a layman, Mr. Douie could not be expected to know how 
offensive the comparative use of statistics can become in the hands 
of men who want to prove the superiority of their own work to that 
of other people. One has to know statistics to be compiled every- 
where on exactly the same system before any comparison is possible. 
There are some libraries where a picture postcard counts as an item 
of stock ; such have very inflated figures. We have had experience 
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of librarians, with obviously inflated issues, who write articles in 
their local papers, in which these issues are placed beside those of 
other towns, in order to prove that according to population, stock, 
or what not, the home library is triumphantly ahead. In these 
days of press agencies, an unfortunate librarian is often confronted 
with the declaration in his own local papers that some other town, 
whose work he knows to be no better than his own, is doing more, 
and doing it more cheaply, than he is. This merely leads to local 
cynicism and want of faith, and actually retards the library move- 
ment. 
* 

We have received a complaint from the School of Librarianship 
that several students of cataloguing who are already employed in 
libraries are unable to get cataloguing practice in those libraries. 
This is due to the fact that some librarians are of the opinion that 
Library Routine and Library Organization ought to be studied 
before such subjects as Cataloguing and Classification. This opinion 
is obsolete although it prevails, and is based on the supposition 
that assistants require for the two studies last-named a better 
education that they possess at the time of entry into library service. 
As only matriculants are now admitted to most libraries, these 
young people are quite ready for them. Library Routine and 
Organization both demand experience, and their study is the out- 
come of it. One of the absurdities of the L.A. system is that boys 
and girls with a year’s service can get certificates in these subjects. 

* 

In his address at the last London meeting, Mr. George R. 
Bolton declared his opinion to be that general library lectures were 
useless as incitements to reading : they were merely entertainments. 
It is well to review such matters occasionally, but we doubt whether 
Mr. Bolton has quite disposed of the question. It is difficult to assess 
the results of lectures, since such results may not be immediate, 
but we should welcome the views of present-day librarians on the 
matter. They appear to us to be better and cheaper publicity than 
can be received in any other way. We are presuming, of course, 
that the library providing the lectures is equipped to meet any 
demand the lecture may create. It will be found generally, however, 
that those libraries which provide lectures are amongst the best 
managed as libraries. 

+ * 

We have recently had brought to our notice a statement that 

appeared in the press concerning the use of the telephone for the 

urpose of obtaining information from the Public Library. The 
eacesen of a well-known London Library System is reported to 
have stated that the use of the telephone for this purpose was an 
innovation. Whilst we do not doubt that this is quite correct so 
far as this particular system is concerned, we must point out that 
the use of the telephone has been in vogue in various parts of the 
country for years. Two Libraries that readily come to our mind 
are Croydon and Coventry. 


* 


We wish our readers all the gracious things that belong to the 
happy season of the year at which we are writing. 
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THE LONDON PROBLEM—I. 
By L. A. Burcess, of the Cardiff Public Libraries. 


THE problem of the public library services of London is not a new 
one: indeed, so old and worn is this topic that it may well be 
doubted whether in this Year of Grace any useful contribution can 
be made to the discussion. However, the issue has again been 
raised; this time by the Report of the Board of Education’s Depart- 
mental Committee. One of the most disappointing deatures of this in 
many respects excellent Report is its failure, not only to make any 
definite recommendations towards co-ordinating London’s library sere 
vices, but even to recognise the existence of a problem at all. In this 
matter, surely the sympathies of the great body of the profession 
will be with the gallant Secretary of the Library Association in 
his spirited protest: though naturally few of us will see eye to 
eye with him—or with one another—in the practical details of 
planning such a co-ordinated service. 

Among practical librarians there must be few to-day who do 
not recognise that the public library services of London can be 
greatly improved—and that in large measure through some form 
of co-operation or co-ordination of services. The autonomy of 
the Metropolitan Borough Library Authorities has for the past 
fifty years held London in perfectly gratuitous fetters: the book 
resources of the world’s metropolis are, for all practical purposes— 
that is to say, for the average Londoner—the resources of a medium- 
sized borough, and far inferior to those of our larger provincial 
centres. It would be an insult to the intelligence of readers of 
this journal to set out at length the time-worn arguments for 
co-ordination ; but, in view of recent events, a very concise recap- 
itulation seems to be called for. 

In the first place, then, library rating is at present very 
unequally distributed, giving rise to wholly unnecessary inequalities 
of service. The following data are taken at random from the tables 
published in the new Report :— 


Amount prod. Rate Amount actually Ratelevied per 

Authority Population by Id.rate(£) levied(d.) prod.by rate(£) head of population 
Bethnal Green... 117,238 ... 2,251 ... 4.1... 8,660 ... Is. 53d. 
Kensington --. 175,859 ... 10,414 ... 0.9 ... 9,508 ... Is. 1d. 
Westminster «» 141,578 ... 32,536 ... 0.6 ... 18,190 ... 2s. 63d. 
Woolwich ... - 140,389 ... 3,840 ... 2.3... 8,620 ... Is. 23d. 


These figures speak for themselves. All five library systems are 
doing approximately equal work, serving approximately equal 
populations and requiring (with one exception) approximately 
equal sums to maintain them: yet look at the second column in 
the above table! . . . Considering how close together the library 
areas of London are, how can we under such circumstances avoid 
heartburnings among librarians and public alike ? 

Again, surely the position is anomalous which prohibits a 
Londoner from borrowing from a library within a stone’s throw of 
his door solely because he is a burgess of a different borough whose 
library may be both inferior in resources and a considerable distance 
away. Then again, in the matter of reference service, it has frequently 
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been pointed out that enormous sums are wasted on the provision 
of expensive standard reference books in every autonomous library 
system which might well be saved by having fewer and larger 
reference collections. But, such considerations apart, surely it is now 
universally recognised that a properly co-ordinated large-scale sys- 
tem of libraries is far and away superior to any equivalent number 
of autonomous isolated libraries ; inasmuch as the branches of a 
system are sO many convenient service-points for exploiting the 
one large collection, and the resources of all kinds available, there- 
fore, at any one service-point, are not those of a small library but 
those of the entire system. 

These facts being so true and familiar as to appear platitudinous, 
it isalittle difficult—is it not >to understand the mentality of those 
competent experts who, being at last in a position to cut the Gordian 
knot of parochialism, merely content themselves with pious aspira- 
tions that London librarians will voluntarily co-operate—simply 
because “‘ the official representatives of the metropolitan boroughs 
showed a nervous apprehension lest an inroad was contemplated 
on their autonomy”! As if persons in that frame of mind could 
voluntarily co-operate with anyone ! 

Let us now consider in detail some of the practical requirements 
of reorganising London as a co-ordinated system. (This is a harm- 
less amusement, threatening no one’s autonomy: the valiant and 
triumphant Defenders of the Parish Pump are now resting from 
their labours; they will slumber now in safety for their lifetimes, 
and can afford to smile dreamily and indulgently upon the follies 
of Wild Men from Wales.) We shall discover on investigation that 
suggested schemes generally fall into one of two categories. The 
first general method involves the centralisation of all services for 
the whole County of London: the second contemplates regrouping 
into large regions “‘ indicated "’ (to quote Mr. Pacy’s phrase) “ by 
natural boundaries, means of communication and similarity of 
characteristics.” Each policy has its peculiar advantages. The 
first offers the enormous potentialities of centralised administration, 
cataloguing and allied processes, and publications, etc., as well 
as the utilization of an existing potential library authority (the 
L.C.C.) instead of establishing new regional ones. The second 
group of plans, again, is very attractive in that it offers a less 
unwieldy working unit, with, as a consequence, a better chance of 
studying purely local requirements. The object of the present 
articles is to demonstrate that these two ideals are by no means 
incompatible one with the other ; indeed, Mr. Pacy’s own suggested 
plan involves a very similar balance of function between the central 
and the regional and local authorities. Little claim can be advanced 
on behalf of the present scheme to originality either in its main 
outlines or in many of the details, but it may be that topicality 
will plead as a merit ; and it may be also that this irritating grit will 
ultimately produce in some other mind a pearl! The plan to be 
outlined in this and the second article will involve uniform rati 
over the whole area, centralisation of control and all “book-processes, 
and a regional organisation of all distributing and informative 
services. 
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In the first place, then, presumably at the County Hall, West- 
minster, there would be Committee Rooms and the offices of the 
Director of Public Libraries and his staff. Close at hand, preferably 
(by reason of transport facilities) in Southwark, we should find the 
Central Repository. In this building would be centralised the work 
of book-ordering, accessioning, cataloguing, etc., as well as binding, 
repairing and official printing. The union catalogue of the entire 
system might be printed in the first instance on slips to be pasted 
into the sheaf catalogues available at the individual libraries. We 
shall have occasion to describe this system in some detail at a later 
stage, when we shall have considered the problems of the possible 

ing of libraries and the maintenance of a minimal basic stock. 

e Central Repository would also contain a final reservoir of books 
to supplement the resources of the Divisions. Among other things 
this store would contain copies of all books completely withdrawn 
from circulation throughout the system. 

The administration of the libraries in accordance with local 
requirements would be obtained by dividing the whole area of 
London (County) into Divisions. Each Division would be admini- 
stered (under the one central authority) exactly like a library system 
of the scale of Glasgow or Manchester. That is to say, each Division 
would have its Central Reference Library and its widely distributed 
Lending Libraries, Junior Libraries, Quick Reference and Newsroom 
Services and special Technical, Commercial and similar Libraries 
in accordance with local needs. Under such a system a registered 
borrower would be entitled to borrow books from any Lending 
Library in the Division, supplementing its resources by telephone 
from any other library of the Division—and, ultimately, of the 
whole system. 

The Reference Library of each Division would be situated at 
some central point—say within a penny tram-fare of any part of 
the area. It should carry a stock comparable in point of size with 
those of Liverpool and Manchester ; and, in addition to the normal 
reference facilities, the Principal Librarian should have under his 
control large local and other special collections, including MSS. and 
rare books, complete files of patent specifications and official pub- 
lications of all kinds, and other material at present unobtainable 
except at libraries of national status. The resources of a few such 
libraries should obviously prove superior to the combined resources 
of our present Metropolitan Public Libraries, if we except, that is, 
such special libraries as those of the Guildhall and the Patent Office. 

The other services—more especially the lending services—of 
the Division would be co-ordinated in the office of the Divisional 
Superintendent—an institution comparable with the Superintend- 
ent’s Department in the well-known Glasgow system. This depart- 
ment would naturally have its offices in the centre of the Division, 
and would serve as a clearing house for books—new, borrowed (from 
other Divisions or from the Central Repository), worn out, etc. Conse- 
quently it would be the starting point for the Divisional motor-vans 
which would carry out the exchanges, etc., between libraries in the 
Division. Naturally there would be a private telephone system 

linking up all the libraries of the Division with the exchange in the 
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Superintendent’s Department, which would also be linked up with 
the other Divisional exchanges, the Central Repository and the 
Director’s Department. 

The Lending Libraries of the Division would be distributed over 
the area with due consideration to the population requirements and 
similar factors (not, as at present, with reference primarily to 
arbitrary municipal boundaries). There would naturally be both 
large libraries and small. Again, most libraries (except the very 
smallest) would possess juvenile departments, reading rooms 
and ready reference sections. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
proposed system would not necessarily involve wholesale destruc- 
tion of existing buildings, or even drastic alterations of the fabric 
and fittings. Moreover (to touch lightly on a somewhat delicate 
subject), though threatening the complete autonomy of the Municipal 
Librarian, it does not reduce his status to a mere cipher. On the 
contrary, the magnitude of the work involved (to say nothing of 
its quality), together with the high degree of responsibility involved 
in keeping a finger on the pulse of the local public, call for the 
highest qualities in the local librarians. Furthermore, by virtue of 
the necessity in many instances of administering an isolated lending- 
centre or delivery station, technical library, or reading-room or 
a new lending library from a parent library, the functions, rela- 
tions and possibly even the titles of Chief Librarian and Librarian- 
in-Charge would be retained. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES, 
I ATTEND A LONDON MEETING, 

“ That was an excellent notion!’ I said to myself, when I 
read in The Library World the approving remarks of the Editor 
(I imagine they were approving) on the decision of the London 
Branch of the L.A. to spend nearly all its meetings this winter on 
the Public Libraries Report—“ I must try to attend one of those 
meetings.” It is difficult, as you know, from my corner of Lan- 
cashire, to get to London—unless the committee I have the honour 
to serve defrays the cost. Imagine my delight when, with a little 
judicious management, I found myself as far south on a book- 
buying expedition on the very week in which no less than four 
librarians were billed to enlighten their brethren on the meaning 
of that section of the Report which is devoted to urban libraries ! 
As a good urbanite I took my way, by devious routes, followed 
partly because of my misunderstanding of the terrific Cockney 
inflections of a bus conductor whose topographical knowledge I 
consulted, to the narrow back lane behind Westminster Abbey, 

called Tufton Street, in which lies the National Library for the 
Blind, where the gathering was to take place. I went up the stairs, 
prepared for a small gathering, because I have often read laments— 
some of them probably from your own pen, for who knows who 
writes what in the library press now ?—I say, I had read that the 
Londoner was obtusely blind to the advantages of being a Londoner, 
and attended meetings as infrequently as he could ; and found 
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A LarGE GATHERING 

that sprawled over a very big room. I could not count heads, but 
I estimate that 200 would be a conservative figure. I gazed about 
me with awe, for no one knew me there. Once I lived in London— 
but, let me keep to the point. There were many young folk there, 
a keen lot, too, apparently, and not a bad looking lot, so far as 
intelligent faces go! Then I consulted my programme again, because 
there was a tense gravity here ; and the truth that I had overlooked 
appeared : it was a joint meeting of the L.A. and the virile A.A.L.— 
two associations with but a single thought. And still the numbers 
grew, chairs were brought in, until all the chairs in the library were 
exhausted. I felt a guilty person, as a mere visitor, for occupying 
a chair which a London and home countier ought to occupy ; but, 
after all, I am a member of the L.A., who do not, as a rule, get too 
much for my two guineas. But it really had its exhilarating side. 


THE CHAIRMAN 
made a most graceful introductory speech, which made one like 
him much. It was on “ getting together,” a theme on which you 
yourself have expatiated lately, but (pardon me!) better done. 
He told us Mr. J. D. Stewart, who was one of the speakers announced, 
was unwell. That was a disappointment, for this rather elusive 
celebrity was the one I most wanted to hear. Then came 


A QUESTION IN CLASSIFICATION 

which fascinated me. As you, being one of them, are well aware, 
the Londoners have the, to me, novel practice of ventilating their 
problems at the meetings, before the solid stuff begins, and so get 
the light of their colleagues on their difficulties. A gentleman 
whose name | didn’t catch—if he sees this, 1 hope he will forgive 
my ignorance—wanted to know where his colleagues would put, 
using Dewey, Kathleen Mayo’s Mother India, and gave reasons 
why it should go in “‘ forms of state ” (ii I remember rightly). Then 
Mr. Bolton expressed the view that it might go in medicine, and 
Mr. Piper thought 954 might do. Then Mr. Berwick Sayers thought 
Mr. Piper must mean 915.4 (I hope I’ve got these numoers right— 
I never could understand Dewey, or any other classificatory method 
for that matter). This brought Mr. Mason Headicar—at least I’m 
told it was he—to his feet with a flat denial that it was India at all ; 
it was sociology. To this Mr. Berwick Sayers retorted that it was, 
but no ordinary person would look for it other than in India. Then, 
the exhilarating remark that our classification expert was “ silly ”’ 
fell from the Librarian of the British Library of Political Science 
(which, in my days, used to be called the Library of the London 
School of Economics). What about that as an example of the 
thrilling nature of a bone-dry technical subject ? So we had a vote, 
and 20 voted that the book was India, and 5 voted that it wasn’t, 
and, as I reckon, 175 weren't prepared to say what it was. So much 
for that. 

Then the expected meeting proper began. Miss Marion Frost 
was to lead off, but she gracefully gave way to 

Mr. GEORGE R. BOLTon, 

who, as you know well, now provides the ideas and energy very 
successfully at Watford Public Library. (He had to catch a train.) 
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He wanted the Board of Education to reprint its chapter of Principal 
Recommendations by the billion, so that it might be broadcast 
to a lethargic and unregenerate, but possibly redeemable, world. 

arenthetically—why should the L.A. not do this reprint, if the 

w allows it ?). He then invoked a vigorous pessimism: thus, 
we were not to plume ourselves upon any so-called advances of late 
years ; the statistics proved that few libraries were spending a two- 
penny rate or more, and when the relative values of money were 
considered, it would be seen that there had been small if any im- 
provement. We were to be awake to that fact, and not to believe 
that the Report would accelerate matters unless we gave it the 
necessary push along. He then went over some items of the docu- 
ment, his ire being particularly raised by lectures, which never, in his 
experience, led to the use of books, but were amusements only. A 
really heartening piece of hitting-out. Then came 


Miss MARION Frost, 


a lady whom I have never heard before, although I have occasionally 
admired her at the Conferences. She went over the paragraphs 
of the report seriatim, showing pleasure in them, and illustrating 
their application from her experience at Worthing. On the question 
of salaries, she grew eloquent over the iniquity of the N.A.L.G.O. 
in saying (to the Town Clerk of Worthing, I believe) that six L.A. 
certificates were equal to the intermediate examination of other 
municipal-professional bodies and the diploma to their final. I 
don’t quite know why she was angry. Perhaps she will tell us. 
Perhaps, too, six certificates of the L.A. are rather more than the 
intermediate. They are not much more, however; or, to put it 
another way, three certificates (or four) of the L.A. are not half-way 
to its diploma. Youngsters who tell us they have got all six certifi- 
cates are apt to convey the quite false impression that they are 
fully qualified professionally. 


Then came 
Mr. BERWICK SAYERS 

at whose fect it has never been my fortune to sit. His manner is 
of the don’t-care variety, judging by this performance. He thought 
the Report “ the best report that had ever been reported,”” because 
it gave official sanction to nearly al! our cherished methods. He 
pleaded for energetic patience. Work on (so I thought), but do not 
be disheartened, because the country has been in financial depression 
ever since the time of the 1919 Act: we cannot expect generosity 
yet. He welcomed the suggestion that librarians should be paid 
as teachers were paid; that gave official approval, at least, to the 
Burnham scales. He played havoc with Mr. Bolton’s strictures on 
lectures ; but—Mr. Bolton was not there to reply. 


Tue Discussion. 
benumbed me somewhat. We had had a long sitting. It was a series 
of solos in the lugubrious, but it filled another half-hour not too 
disagreeably. Anyway, 1 have come back here to the cotton county 
again, with a certain fund of humour, a good bracing up, and some 
sound memories. 


| 

| 
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Before I close I want to refer to 
ANOTHER MATTER. 

The interesting journal of the Educational Settlements Associa- 
tion, The Common Room, has an article called ‘“‘ About Libraries ”’ 
in its November issue, which is worth reading as another account 
of the Report. It says, ‘‘ It comes—unfortunately, as some will 
think—to a conclusion directly opposite to that of the Master of 
Balliol’s Committee regarding the relationship of Library Com- 
mittees to Education Authorities, sharing, apparently, the fear 
of some librarians that the interests of the school will dominate the 
activities of the library if the Local Education Authority is made 
paramount.” It is not a matter of “ the fear of librarians,” but 
their certainty based upon years pf experience, that in the average 
so-called “ education’ mind the library is merely the humblest 
auxiliary of education in the formal sense. Wherever education 
committees control libraries this is the place they occupy, and 
whenever economics are required it is in them that they are prac- 
ticed. If readers have any doubt of this, let them read the schools 
budgets of any town over a period of years, and note the item 
“library books.”” They will need no further evidence. Our Adult 
Education friends, whose very existence as such has in many cases 
been due to public libraries, and seldom to education committees, 
would do well to remember that the Report is the result of a long 
enquiry, with, for the first time, exhaustive statistical and other 
evidence, by people who know something about public libraries. 

It is well to 

CLEAR THE GROUND 

on this point: that is, the functions of the library are to a small 
extent parallel with organized education of all kinds, but transcend 
it everywhere. The educationist denies this, on the ground (which 
is not true in any sense as it applies to is achievements) that 
education embraces all life. Our claim is, nevertheless, true. When 
this is recognized, the real co-operation between libraries and 
schools—which, be it remarked, librarians have always sought 
cordially in spite of none too warm a response—will blossom into 
a new and prolonged life. Co-operation is a two-sided affair; in 
the past it has been one-sided. We look forward, do we not, to the 
day when the teacher will look upon the librarian as a brother ? 
This can only come, however, by mutual recognition of the rightful 
territory of each. 

I have intervened in your correspondence, but shall not do so 
again soon. Forgive my garrulity and a Happy Christmas be 
yours, my old friend. CLEON. 


{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers 
of LetTeRS ON Our Arrairs.”’—Editor, THE WORLD.) 


PERSONAL NEWS 
Witson, H. J. W. Assistant Librarian, to be Librarian, Padding- 
ton Public Libraries. Commencing salary, £300 p.a., with house, 
fuel, and light. 
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SOCIETY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIANS 


THE meetings of this Society were resumed in October, when Mr. 
D. McDougall (Plaistow Library, West Ham) was elected President 
and Mr. Wilfred Hynes (Kensal Rise) Vice-President for the ensuing 


At the November meeting, held at Bishopsgate Institute, E.C., 
Mr. Frank E. Chennell (Willesden) gave an interesting resumé of 
the proceedings at the Edinburgh Conference of the Library 
Association, and a discussion followed on some of the professional 
subjects debated at that Conference. 

At the next two meetings of the Society the members are to 
discuss the Departmental Report on Public Libraries. 


LIBRARY TOPICS 


“Tue Cartography of Norfolk and Norwich ’’ was the title of a 
per recently read to the Norwich Rotary Club by Mr. G. A. 
tephen, the City Librarian of Norwich. A long report of it, with a 
reproduction of an early plan of Norwich, was published in the 
Eastern Daily Press on October 27th. 


The outstanding success of an exhibition of the drawings of 
the school children of Worthing, held in the Spring, emphasises 
the fact that it has become an urgent necessity to proceed with 
the provision of an adequate juvenile library with as little delay 
as possible. By this exhibition alone the children have justified 
their claim for better accommodation and attention. 

We welcome yet another star in the firmament of library 
bulletins, this time from Hornsey. It is issued free of charge—a 
practice worthy of a still wider adoption. 


A lecture on ‘ The Central Library for Students” will be 
given by the Chief Librarian (Major Luxmoore Newcombe) at 
University College, Gower Street, W.C.1, on January 18th. 


Sheffield will indeed be fortunate if it is able to continue its new 
rinted Lists of Recent Additions to the libraries each month. We 
ve received the first two issues, which are comprehensive and 


nicely produced. 

REVIEWS 
REPORTS. 

Bristot Public Libraries——Annual Report for the year ending 
30th June, 1927. Population, 376,975. City Librarian, L. 
Acland Taylor, F.L.A. Total stock, 221,827. Additions, 7,073. 
Withdrawals, 3,864. Issues: Lending, 990,149; Reference, 
100,929; Library of Commerce, 77,843; School Libraries, 
27,906 ; Blind readers, 214. Borrowers, 36,396. Branches, 11. 

The year just past is signalized by unprecedented returns in all depart- 
ments of the Library service. Since the institution, in 1920, of the open- 
access system, the issues have been trebled, and the number of registered 
readers more than doubled. The North District Branch has been reclassified 
and augmented, and it is evident from the number of newly enrolled borrowers 
that the new system has found favour. Additional accommodation has also 
been provided at other branches. 
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IsLInGTON Public Libraries—Annual Report for the year ending 
31st March, 1927. Population, 330,737. Chief Librarian, Wm. 
J. Harris, F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 36,982; Reference, 13,912; 
Branches, 59,606. Issues: Lending, 263,236 ; Reference, 114,843 ; 
Junior, Lending, 39,628 ; Junior, Reference, 26,231 ; Branches, 
Lending, 533,503 ; Branches, Reference, 182,036. Borrowers, 
45,510. Branches, 3. 

A glance at the Report gives one the right to assume that the Committee 
is working upon the right lines and are making every effort to extend the 
usefulness of the Libraries and to interest every inhabitant of the Borough 
in one or more aspects of the work. As in many other Libraries throughout 
the country great trouble is being experienced through individuals in the 
Newsrooms searching for racing and betting news. To obviate the difficulty 
obliteration is now resorted to. 


MIDDLESBROUGH Public Library and Museum.—Annual Report, 
1926-1927. Librarian, W. Lillie. Population, 136,200. Stock : 
Lending, 29,564; Reference, 23,951; Branch, 1,980; School 
Libraries, 5,918. Additions, 5,770. Withdrawals, 574. Issues: 
Lending, 244,685; Junior, 56,391; Reference, 56,980; School 
Libraries, 32,648. Borrowers, 21,874. 1 Branch. 

During the past year a serious attempt was made to bring the various 
departments up to date. The Technological department of the Reference 
Library was overhauled, the Junior Library re-organized, and a small branch 
was established in the North Ormesby district. The Museum, which attracted 
88,000 visitors, received many rare and valuable additions. Classes from the 
local schools visited both the Library and the Museum for lesson purposes. 


PiymoutH Public Libraries ——50th Annual Report for the year 
ending 3list March, 1927. Population, 210,036. Borough 
Librarian, Fred. C. Cole. Rate, 1.36. Income, £6,393. Stock : 
Lending, 48,625; Reference, 26,835. Additions, 2,711. With- 
drawals, 34. Issues: Lending, 396,020; Reference, 81,567. 
Borrowers, 12,221. Branches, 5. 

Considerable activity and much steady work characterizes the past 
year, much having been done in bringing the Libraries up to a more efficient 
standard, and in improving its service. The need for extending the facilities 
of the library to out-lying districts has engaged the attention of the Authorities, 
and it is hoped before long to have an adequate number of properly equipped 
branches. 


SHEFFIELD Public Libraries —70th Annual Report covering the 
year ending 31st March, 1927. Population, 526,900. Chief 
Librarian, J. P. Lamb. Rate, 2.49d. Income, £24,330. 
Borrowers, 69,660. Branches, 8. 

The total issues from the Libraries amounted to 1,765,942. These figures 
represent an increase of over 300,000 over last year and are more than double 
those of the year 1920-1 just before the commencement of the re-organization 
of the libraries system. The Central Lending department suffers greatly 
from congestion, and the erection of an entirely new building seems to be the 
only possible solution of the difficulty. The Committee pay tribute to the 
great service rendered to the Libraries by Mr. R. J]. Gordon, who, during the 
past year, resigned his position as their Chief Librarian after six years’ service, 
to take over the control of the Libraries at Leeds. 

WESTMINSTER Public Libraries.—Report for the year 1926-1927. 
Population, 141,317. Librarian, Frank Pacy, O.B.E. Rate, 
.53d. Income, £19,480. Stock: Lending, 100,069; Reference, 
67,563. Additions, 5,944. Withdrawals, 2,249. Issues: Lending, 
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553,486 ; Reference, 182,586, open-shelves, 103,700, Borrowers, 
19,778. Branches, 3. 

Work has been commenced u: the building of the new library which 
is to take the place of the former St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields Library, and it is 
hoped that it will be finished by the end of the coming year. The large increases 
in the issues and the additional work in other departments make a great 
demand upon the staff, and the time has arrived when it is thought the per- 
sonnel is no longer sufficient for quick service. A large enrolment of new 
— readers is the outcome of visits of parties of school children to the 

ibraries for explanatory talks. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

McKerrow (Ronald B.) AN INTRODUCTION TO BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 
LITERARY STUDENTS. Demy 8vo, pp. xvi., 360, illus. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1927. 18s. net. 

It would perhaps have been well if Mr. McKerrow had elaborated his 
title somewhat and indicated what section of Bibliography his book was 
devoted to. Those, and they are many, who recollect with gratitude his 
“Notes on Bibliographical Evidence for Literary Students and Editors of 
English Works of the 16th and 17th Centuries,” published in Vol 12 of the 
Transactions of the Bibliographical Society in 1913, will, however, know his 
point of view and will at once understand that he has elaborated his valuable 

mphlet into a still more valuable and comprehensive work. To put it 

shortly, Mr. McKerrow’s aim has been to analyse the methods of the printer, 
publisher and bookseller in such a manner as to give technical explanations 
of the obscurities in the make-up of books. Such a problem as the proper 
chronological arrangement of several editions of a book all bearing the same 
date can be solved, at least in many cases, by using Mr. McKerrow’s methods. 
Students have ia this volume everything they require in practical bibliography 
in so far as it relates to books of the 16th and 17th centuries and to a great 
extent to those of the later periods, Lists of technical terms, a short but very 
clear outline of the history of printing, notes on abbreviations and contrac- 
tions and many other helps to the bibliographer make Mr. McKerrow’s work 
absolutely essential to any worker in the sxbject. 


FICTION, 
Mocatta (Frances) THE ForsrippEN Woman. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
’ 320. London: Herbert Jenkins, 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Mocatta has a florid style, sometimes too florid, and a little restraint 
might add to her dramatic effects. The reader is worked up to an exciting 
point but becomes tangled in an adjectival flood which lessens the effect of 
the climax. The story is an old one concerning the admixture of the black 
and white races, but it is treated in a thoroughly original and effective manner. 
It should be read to be thoroughly appreciated. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 
NOVEMBER MONTHLY MEETING. 


By courtesy of the Committee of the National Library of the Blind 
the Second Meeting of the Session was held at the Library, Great 
Smith Street, S.W., on Wednesday, November 23rd, 1927. It 
was a joint meeting with the Association of Assistant Librarians, 
and there was a record attendance, nearly 200 members and friends 
being present. 

Questions of library practice were dealt with prior to a dis- 
cussion opened by Miss M. Frost (Worthing) and Messrs. G. R. 
Bolton (Watford) and W. C. Berwick Sayers (Croydon), on the 
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“* Recommendations on the Government Committee with respect to 
Urban Libraries.” Mr. J. D. Stewart (Bermondsey) was also 
announced to take part in the discussion, but was unable to be 
present through illness. 

Mr. Bolton opened the discussion by stating that the Report 
was a very interesting contribution to library economy ; a valuable 
review of library practice, but far too hesitant in its recommenda- 
tions. Many libraries throughout the country were inefficient and 
suffered from a poverty of ideas, but the Committee were without a 
remedy for these and relied on the persuasion and the example 
of others to improve them. Mr. Bolton suggested a system of 
Government inspection for such libraries. From a study of Table 
XXXV. it could be seen that very few authorities had taken very 
much advantage of the liberating act of 1919, and the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, amongst others, were principally to thank 
for much of the progress in the library world. On the question of 
book purchase, Mr. Bolton suggested that much money is wasted 
in the endeavour to keep pace with fiction replacements; he 
favoured the purchase of recent books and more copies of popular 
and standard works. Mr. Bolton thought that every library should 
have lecture room accommodation so that it may become the local 
centre for lecture work of an educational character by various 
societies. The value of popular library lectures has yet to be proved 
and he was of the opinion that in view of the work necessary to 
make arrangements tor such lectures and the attention they took 
off purely library work, they were the least important side of our 
work. In conclusion, Mr. Bolton referred briefly to Mr. Pacy’s 
“‘ Reservations ’’ as in the main sound and well worthy of serious 
consideration. 

Miss Frost deplored the fact that the Report was not provided 
with an adequate index. Many of the suggestions in the Report 
had been put into practice some years ago, and instances were given 
of co-operation between libraries and education authorities, par- 
ticularly at Worthing. Miss Frost advocated the remission of rates 
on public library buildings and commended the numerous statistical 
tables, which she considered most valuable. 

Mr. Sayers thought that the main feature of the Report was 
co-operation as a basis for a universal library system which could 
only be achieved by agreement of all concerned. Small libraries 
were not as effective as they might be and often did not make the 
best of their opportunities. He disagreed with Mr. Bolton on the 
question of lectures which he thought did a great deal of good. He 
agreed, however, that Mr. Pacy’s views should be further con- 
sidered as there was considerable overlapping and loss of efficiency 
at the present time. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. O’Leary (Bethnal 
Green), Piper (Richmond), Headicar (School of Economics) and 
others. The majority of the speakers expressed disappointment 
that a lead was not given to discuss questions of future policy and 
development rather than details of everyday work, but no useful 
contribution of this nature was actually contributed by subsequent 
speakers. G.R.B. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 
MEETING AT DARWEN. 
On Thursday, November 3rd, the North-Western Branch held 
its quarterly meeting at Darwen under the Presidency of Councillor 
Snell (Accrington), The following were present :—Miss Beckett 
(Altrincham); G. Fletcher (Ashton-under-Lyne); G. C. Briars 
(Atherton); Mr. and Mrs. Ashton, and J. Hindle (Blackburn) ; 
A. Sparke (Bolton) ; W. B. Coupland, J. R. Marsden, and Coun- 
cillors A. Green, R. Marsden, and A. Duckworth (Burnley); J. H. 
Shaw (Bury); A. Singleton (Chorley) ; R. Duckworth and W. R. 
Higson (Colne) ; Misses E. Prior, M. Green, I. Roberts, M. Prescott, 
M. Sandham, Mr. and Mrs. Pomfret and H. C. Jepson (Darwen) ; 
J. W. Lambert (Eccles) ; Miss Foster (Heywood); M. J. Wrigley 
(Liverpool); F. Helliwell (Preston); A. Clegg (Radcliffe); R. 
Hargreaves (Stockport); W. Threlfall (Stretford); J. McAdam 
(Warrington) ; A. J. Hawkes and J. Starr (Wigan) ; Mrs. Singleton 
(Wilpshire) ; J. W. Singleton, Hon. Secretary ; and several repre- 
sentatives of the Darwen Library Committee. 

After inspecting the Library premises a welcome was extended 
to the visitors by His Worship the Mayor and the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the Library Committee. 

A paper entitled “‘Some Impressions of American Libraries,” 
by Mr. Geo. T. Shaw, M.A., was read by the Hon. Secretary in the 
unavoidable absence of the writer through illness. Mr. Shaw gave 
an account of his recent visit to the States and Canada, and raised 
many interesting points of difference between English library practice 
and that pertaining across the water; particularly in reference 
departments and children’s sections. 

Mr. R. Ashton (Blackburn) in a short paper entitled “‘ Waste,” 
suggested a practical method of carrying out in some measure the 
urgent call in the Departmental Committee’s Report that every 
library should consider how it can help or be helped. What might be 
considered unwanted material in one library would in many cases be 
of considerable service in another. He proposed the preparation 
and circulation of lists of unwanted material and of desiderata. He 
pointed out that the Federation of Lancashire and Cheshire Museums 
had adopted a similar course with regard to museum specimens. 

Both papers were fully discussed and a suggestion, made some 
years ago by the Hon. Secretary in a paper, was revived. This was 
in effect that the libraries in a given area should enter into an 
agreement for the purchase of sets of publications (Periodicals, 
Transactions of Learned Societies and expensive works generally), 
each concentrating upon selected topics, and arrange for exchange 
or loan when required. 

The company was afterwards entertained to tea by the 
Chairman (Alderman Jepson) and Vice-Chairman (Mr. R. H. Bald- 
win). Thanks were duly accorded to them for their entertainment, 
to the Mayor for his welcome, to Mr. Pomfret for the admirable 
local arrangements, and to the Chairman of the Parks Committee 
for the excellent floral display on the platform of the Lecture Room 
where tea was provided. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tue Epitor, The Library World. 
SIR, 

Your contributor “A.S.,” in his article entitled “ Fiction— 
Psychology—Statistics—Classification,” refers to Mr. Smith, of 
Richmond, and says that “ the first printed expression of his views ”’ 
appeared in Vol. 28 of The Library World. Future biographers of 
Mr. R. D. Hilton Smith, now of Croydon, will find this rather 
puzzling. It may well lead to a small library of research mono- 
graphs, theses, criticism and controversial pamphlets being put 
forth towards the end of this century. In any case, it is not fair to 
saddle Mr. Hilton Smith with my views, since they appear to be 
inconsistent with his paper printed in a recent number of the Library 
Association Record. 

To avoid being made answerable fur each other's indiscretions 
in the future, we are both very desirous of its being generally known 
that we propose spelling out our second names. Trusting that my 
increased signature, will, as in the case of Mr. Hilton Smith, lead 


to an increased salary. Yours, etc., 
F. SEYMOUR SMITH, Hon. Editor. 
November 7th, 1927. The Library Assistant. 


THE Epitor, The Library World. 
SIR, 

I was extremely interested to read in the October issue of The 
Library World Mr. Arthur Smith’s able article encitled “‘ Fiction— 
Psychology—Statistics—Classification,” in which, inter alia, he 
criticises certain views which I propounded in a paper on “ The 
Classification of Fiction for Statistical Purposes,’’ printed in the 
July issue. It is to be feared, however, that your contributor’s 
memory for initials is less reliable than his memory for page- 
references, since he has confused my contributions on this subject 
with those of Mr. F. Seymour Smith, of the Bethnal Green Library, 
and the references to “ the first printed expression of his views in 
Volume 28 of The Library World’ actually relate to that gentle- 
man’s contributions. 

This brief reply to Mr. Arthur Smith’s article is, however, 
occasioned less by his curious error than by his interpretation of 
my views on the subject of Fiction classification. 1 indeed hope 
that these views did not appear of such extreme inanity to other 
readers, if any, as they did to Mr. Smith, for to advocate the classi- 
fication of book-cards merely for the sake of classifying something 
would be abysmally stupid. 

My argument was directed to very different ends. After re- 
viewing the different methods of fiction classification for statistical 
purposes, and attempting to point out the anomalies and deficiencies 
of each and the deceitfulness incidental to the employment of any 
or all of them, I finally urged the unrepentant “ cookers ”’ of statistics 
to confine the classification marks to book-cards or other records 
used in making-up the issue, and to leave the books themselves in 
their usual places on the shelves. 
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That is to say, after treating the subject from every possible 
point of view (as one is bound to do if one is trying to lay a bogey), 
I came to precisely the same conclusions as Mr. Arthur Smith. 
There is no particular moral, and the whole subject is of quite minor 
importance. But everybody is fond of an occasional quarrel, and 
I am grateful for the opportunity my namesake has afforded for a 
small but genuine typographic row, without any loss of unanimity 
on the points at issue. Yours, etc. 

R. D. Hirton SMITH. 
Ashburton Library, Ashburton Park, Croydon. 

November 5th, 1927. 

[When doctors attend at a patient’s bedside and disagree as to the 
diagnosis, the patient usually dies. We regret to have to inform 
Messrs. Smith that the patient (Fiction) in this case has proved 
no exception to the rule !—Eb., L.W.} 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENT. 


RHODES HOUSE LIBRARIAN. 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of KEEPER, RHODES 
HOUSE LIBRARY, OXFORD. The Library will be a Department 

of the Bodleian, dealing with the History and Literature of the British 
Dominions and the United States. The Keeper will be an official of the 
Bodleian, and responsible to Bodley’s Librarian. He will have general manage- 
ment of the Library and will take a share in routine. He will be expected to 
keep abreast of publications in subjects represented in the Library, and will 
be responsible, under Bodley’s Librarian, for the purchase of books. Previous 
Library experience not essential. Importance will be attached to distinction 
of academic record or of published work in relevant subjects, and to evidence 
of general capacity. Initial salary according to qualifications ; but not less 
than £500, nor more than £700. Increase £25 a year up to £800. Subject 
to the approval of the Bodleian Curators, the duties of Keeper will be con- 
sistent with the tenure of a Lectureship or Research Fellowship at Oxford, 
= such offer. The Keeper will come under University Superannuation 


Applications, accompanied evidence of fitness for and by photo- 
graph, must reach the Secretary, Rhodes Trust, Seymour House, 17, Waterloo- 
place, London, by Wednesday, March 14th, 1928. ——— will be made 
in April. The Keeper will be expected to take up his duties as soon after as 


can be arranged. 


They have to wait 


who only stand and serve—We go further. 


Amongst our Customers our Library Service is famous for Efficiency and Intelligent Selection, 
for Inside Knowledge of Library Requirements and Voluminous Cataloguing—in other words, 
for a Complete Library Service. 

If our latest Suppl t to Catalogue of Dept, No.1 has not reached you, send for i—92 pages 
cramful of owr latest offers (New and Second-hand) in Fiction, Es , General Literature, Postry 
and Biography. 


Manette Street 


Foyle’s Libraries Dept., 


There are two’ features which “will 
commend themselves to the 


PUBLIC LIBRARY “BINDING SERVICE WHICH Has 
PROVED TTSELF, DURING: THE LAST “THREE 
QUARTRRS OF ‘A CENTURY, SECOND TO 


- 


NONE, 


MUDIE’S: SELECT LIBRARY, “TD. 
30-34 NEW OXFORD: STREET, LONDON, 


Modern 
witht numerous illustrations 
by Hugh Dunn. 
Jost <>" SIXPENCE, 


brbthure issbéd the occasion of the. 
2 Region of the We& of Scotland Li nae Si 
1928. 
Machines and* Processes employed in modern 
Library Bookbinding ilhatttated aad described. 


Copies sill be sont to Librariahs of on receipt of 
studying fot Bookbinding Examination: are also imvited 
apply for copies. 


DUNN: & WILSON LTD: 


» BELLEVUE BINDERY, FALKIRK, SCOTLAND 


+4 
() THE “LARGEST SELECTION. OF ENGLISH-° AND 
FOREIGN BOOKS—NEW AND BECONDHAND—TO BE = 
SEEN IN LONDON, 
2 
> 


FOUR KINDS OF BINDING 


ARE NECcsSARY FOR LENDING LIBRARY BOOKS 
BECAI'® OF THE VARYING QUALITIES AND 
- ~SS OF THEIR PAPER AND SECTIONS 


THESE TREATMENTS WE GIVE 
AT AN INCLUSIVE CHARGE 


‘pet on which books for some twenty years have 
be omnted required mainly to be oversewed, but the 
m. ' of books more recently are printed on poor 
pa with narrow margins, necessitating the paper-lining 
of . seaf. This we do enabling the book to be sewn 
th:: .oss Stronger fold, and give good service. 


We ..per-Line or Guard all books which call for 
such ‘reatment at No Extra Charge. 


oversew where it will allow the book to open 
' give better service so treated, 
LEALHERS. We use native-tanned Niger Leathers 
specially prepared in our own workshops under expert 
dire& This leather, prepared in the ancient manner, 
under ordinary conditions is practically indestructible. 


Niger Leather Bindings for New Books 


We su; .» New Books strongly bound in Niger Leather 
Bindings, and treated as various modern papers require; 
orrte. ~ 2ed in the publishers’ covers. So treated they will 
give —_ verage issue of 80 loans as againét 20 purchased and 
used . published. 

Prices and of these will be sent by return 
of Catalogue of and Juvenile books, 

sent free on application. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 


PUBLIC LisRARY 
BOOKBINOERS PORTWAY, BATH 


& BOOKSELLERS 


Printed FRANE LTD., 30-31 M 
~ D., oland Street, Birmingham 
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; 
ENGLAND 
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